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DETAILED ACTION 

1. Claims 1-13 have been examined. 

2. It is hereby acltnowledged that the following papers have been received and 
placed of record in the file: Application on 12/08/2004. 

Drawings 

3. The drawings are objected to under 37 CFR 1 .83(a). The drawings must show 
every feature of the invention specified in the claims. Therefore, the four method steps 
(i.e. steps a-d) in claim 1 must be shown or the feature(s) canceled from the clalm(s). 
The drawings show two steps of the method, whereas claim 1 claims four steps. No 
new matter should be entered. 

Corrected drawing sheets in compliance with 37 CFR 1.121(d) are required in 
reply to the Office action to avoid abandonment of the application. Any amended 
replacement drawing sheet should include all of the figures appearing on the immediate 
prior version of the sheet, even if only one figure is being amended. The figure or figure 
number of an amended drawing should not be labeled as "amended." If a drawing figure 
is to be canceled, the appropriate figure must be removed from the replacement sheet, 
and where necessary, the remaining figures must be renumbered and appropriate 
changes made to the brief description of the several views of the drawings for 
consistency. Additional replacement sheets may be necessary to show the renumbering 
of the remaining figures. Each drawing sheet submitted after the filing date of an 
application must be labeled in the top margin as either "Replacement Sheet" or "New 
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Sheet" pursuant to 37 CFR 1 .121(d). If the changes are not accepted by the examiner, 
the applicant will be notified and informed of any required corrective action in the next 
Office action. The objection to the drawings will not be held in abeyance. 



Claim Objections 

4. Claims 1-12 are objected to because of the following infomriailties: The phrases 
"in the following, said dedicated memory is referred to by the term heap address cache" 
and "said data are also called link data in the following;" in steps b and c, respectively, 
of claim 1 should be removed. Appropriate correction is required. 

5. All claims objected to that have not been specifically addressed above are 
objected to on the basis of dependence. 

Claim Rejections - 35 USC § 102 

6. The following is a quotation of the appropriate paragraphs of 35 U.S.C. 102 that 
form the basis for the rejections under this section made in this Office action: 

A person shall be entitled to a patent unless - 

(b) the invention was patented or described in a printed publication in this or a foreign country or in public 
use or on sale in this country, more than one year prior to the date of application for patent in the United 
States. 

7. Claims 1-13 are rejected under 35 U.S.C. 102(b) as being anticipated by Lange 
et al., U.S. Patent No. 6,151 ,670 (Herein refen-ed to as Lange). 

8. Referring to claim 1 , Lange has taught a method for implementing autonomous 
load/store within a data processing system by using symbolic machine code, where said 
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data processing system comprises a microprocessor and a memory system, where said 
memory system has a memory hierarchy containing: one or more register files of said 
microprocessor one or more data caches at different memory hierarchy levels a main 
memory where said microprocessor has an instruction set and where said instruction 
set contains one or more instructions of which one or more operands and/or results may 
specify one or more symbolic variables, where a symbolic machine code is running on 
said microprocessor, where said symbolic machine code contains one or more 
instructions of which one or more operands and/or results specify one or more symbolic 
variables, where said autonomous load/store refers to the loading and storing of data 
generated and used by said symbolic machine code and where at least part of said data 
loading and storing is done without requiring any explicit load/store instructions in said 
symbolic machine code, where each of said symbolic variables specifies one or more 
entries of a memory other than a register file of said microprocessor, where said entries 
are used by the microprocessor in order to determine the addresses within the memory 
hierarchy where the values of said symbolic variables may be stored to and/or loaded 
from during execution of said symbolic machine code [column 2, lines 30-50], where 
said method comprises the following steps: 

a. when the microprocessor fetches an instruction of which a result and/or one or 
more operands specify one or more symbolic variables, it computes the addresses 
within the memory hierarchy where the values of said symbolic variables may be stored 
into and/or loaded from [the address of a short or long tenn register is computed based 
upon the register identifier; column 2, lines 51-62]] 
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b. after anyone of said addresses has been computed, the microprocessor writes 
this computed address into an entry of a dedicated memory [register addresses are 
writter) to memory with an indication of whetfier tliey are sfiort or long term registers; 
column 3, lines 4-25], 

c. in addition to said computed address of step b., said microprocessor writes 
data associated to said computed address into said heap address cache and/or into 
another memory: said \mk data are such that, when they are accessed by the 
microprocessor, they allow the microprocessor to make the link with or to associate 
them to said computed address and may be used to detemnine whether said computed 
address refers to the value of an operand and/or of a result of said instruction [column 
3, lines 4-25] 

d. the microprocessor uses said entry within said heap address cache in order to 
determine or estimate the lifetime [temi] of the value to be stored to or to be loaded from 
said computed address [column 2, lines 51-62] 

9. Referring to claim 2, Lange has taught a method as claimed in claim 1 , where 
step d. is further specified as follows: the microprocessor uses said entry within said 
heap address cache and/or said link data in order to determine or estimate the lifetime 
of said value by determining or estimating the amount of time which elapsed since a 
previous write of the same address into an entry of said heap address cache [column 2, 
lines 40-50]; 
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1 0. Referring to claim 3, Lanqe has taught a method as claimed in claim 2, where 
said heap address cache is realized as a circular stack, where steps b. and c. are 
further specified as follows: 

b. after anyone of said addresses has been computed, the microprocessor writes 
this computed address into the same entry of the circular stack as the one where the 
link data in step d. are written [column 2, lines 51-62], 

c. said microprocessor writes said link data into the same entry of the circular 
stack as said computed address, said link data comprising one or both of the following: 
a type-flag, which tells the microprocessor whether the value stored or to be stored at 
said computed address refers to the value of an instruction operand or of an instruction 
result a valid-flag, which tells the microprocessor whether the entry contains data which 
can be overwritten or not [column 2, lines 51-62]. 

11. Referring to claim 4, Lanqe has taught a method as claimed In claim 3, where, in 
addition to the data mentioned in step c, said link data further contain an execution 
state value, this value allowing to determine the execution state of said symbolic 
machine code at the point in time when said instruction is fetched or when said link data 
are written [column 3, lines 4-25]. 

12. Referring to claim 5, Lance has taught a method as claimed in claim 3, where 
step b. is further specified as follows: the microprocessor uses said entry within said 
heap address cache and/or said link data in order to determine or estimate the lifetime 
of said value by subtracting the entry containing said computed address from another 
entry of said heap address cache containing the same address [column 2, lines 51-62]; 
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1 3. Referring to claim 6, Lanae has taught a method as claimed in claim 4, where 
step b. is further specified as follows: the microprocessor uses said entry within said 
heap address cache and said execution state value In order to determine or estimate 
the lifetime of said value by subtracting the execution state value stored In the entry 
containing said computed address from the execution state value stored in the same or 
in another entry of said heap address cache containing the same address [column 2, 
lines 51-62]; 

14. Referring to claim 7, Lanqe has taught a method as claimed in claim 1 , where the 
microprocessor uses the lifetimes of the values of said symbolic variables In order to 
determine the addresses and/or the hierarchy levels within the memory hierarchy where 
said values shall be stored [column 2, lines 30-50]; 

1 5. Referring to claim 8, Lanae has taught a method as claimed in claim 2, where the 
microprocessor uses the lifetimes of the values of said symbolic variables in order to 
determine the addresses and/or the hierarchy levels within the memory hierarchy where 
said values shall be stored [column 2, lines 30-50]; 

16. Referring to claim 9, Lanae has taught a method as claimed in claim 3, where the 
microprocessor uses the lifetimes of the values of said symbolic variables In order to 
determine the addresses and/or the hierarchy levels within the memory hierarchy where 
said values shall be stored [column 2, lines 30-50]; 

17. Referring to claim 10, Lanae has taught a method as claimed in claim 4, where 
the microprocessor uses the lifetimes of the values of said symbolic variables In order to 
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determine the addresses and/or the hierarchy levels within the memory hierarchy where 
said values shall be stored [column 2, lines 30-50]; 

1 8. Referring to claim 1 1 , Lanqe has taught a method as claimed in claim 5, where 
the microprocessor uses the lifetimes of the values of said symbolic variables in order to 
determine the addresses and/or the hierarchy levels within the memory hierarchy where 
said values shall be stored [column 2, lines 30-50] ; 

19. Refemng to claim 12, Lanqe has taught a method as claimed in claim 6, where 
the microprocessor uses the lifetimes of the values of said symbolic variables in order to 
determine the addresses and/or the hierarchy levels within the memory hierarchy where 
said values shall be stored [column 2, lines 30-50], 

20. Referring to claim 1 3, Lanqe has taught a microprocessor having an Instruction 
set containing: one or more instructions of which one or more operands and/or results 
may specify one or more symbolic variables [short or long term register identifiers] one 
or more symbolic link instructions where said microprocessor is able to execute 
symbolic machine code [instructions that include short or long tenv register identifiers], 
where said symbolic machine code contains one or more instructions of which one or 
more operands and/or results specify one or more symbolic variables [column 2, lines 
30-50]. 



Conclusion 
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21 . The following is text cited from 37 CFR 1.111 (c): In amending in reply to a 
rejection of claims in an application or patent under reexamination, the applicant or 
patent owner must clearly point out the patentable novelty which he or she thinks the 
claims present in view of the state of the art disclosed by the references cited or the 
objections made. The applicant or patent owner must also show how the amendments 
avoid such references or objections. 

22. The prior art made of record and not relied upon is considered pertinent to 
applicant's disclosure. 

Lozano et al., "Exploiting Short-Lived Variables in Superscalar Processors", 
teaches storing short-lived variables to memory outside of a processors register file. 

Any inquiry concerning this communication or earlier communications from the 
examiner should be directed to Benjamin P. Geib whose telephone number is (571) 
272-8628. The examiner can nomrially be reached on Mon-Fri 8:30am-5:00pm. 

If attempts to reach the examiner by telephone are unsuccessful, the examiner's 
supervisor, Fritz Fleming can be reached on (571) 272-4145. The fax phone number for 
the organization where this application or proceeding is assigned is 703-872-9306. 
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For more information about the PAIR system, see http://pair-direct.uspto.gov. Should 
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Abstract 

In this paper, we present experimental evidence show- 
ing that a significant number of program variables are 
short-lived in the sense that their live ranges span only 
a few instructions. In dyruunically scheduled superscalar 
processors using mechanisms like the reorder buffer, the 
live ranges for these short-lived variables may occur en- 
tirely within the reorder buffer. Therefore, there should be 
no need to retire ( commit) the values produced by these live 
ranges to the register file. On the basis of this observation, 
we have proposed a scheme that includes a compiler analy- 
sis and a simple architecture extension to avoid the useless 
commits of the values generated for these short-lived vari- 
ables. Moreover, we have proposed an extension to the 
existing register allocation mechanism that does not assign 
these short'lived variables to locations in the register file. 
Analyses and results are presented. 



1 Introduction 

In a superscalar processor, instruction-level parallelism 
is exploited using a combination of aggressive techniques 
such as dynamic scheduling [17], speculative execution 
and register renaming [11]. Dynamic scheduling enables 
the machine to find multiple independent instructions to 
be issued and executed each cycle. Speculative execution 
allows the processor to execute instructions beyond unre- 
solved branches thus increasing the probability of finding 
more independent instructions. Under register renaming* 
additional registers are dynamically allocated for each new 
value generated thus avoiding the anti and output depen- 
dencies. The out-of-order instruction processing and the 
speculative execution lead to the difficult problem of sav- 
ing a consistent in-order state of sequential execution [10], 
Elaborate hardware mechanisms have been devised to sup- 
port these techniques, including the reorder buffer [13, 10] 
and the completion buffer [16]. 



"CurrenUy affiliated with Hewlett-Packard. Califomia Language Lab- 
oracoiy. This work was developed as pan of the author's M.Sc. Thesis. 



In the design of superscalar microprocessors, the mecha- 
nisms described above require the investment of a substan- 
tial portion of transistor budget and chip area. However, 
the microarchitecture of these mechanisms is not reflected 
in the instruction-set architecture (ISA) and has remained 
hidden from the compiler. Although these feamres provide 
powerful potential to support instruction parallelism dy- 
namically, It remains a challenge to find a way in which the 
architects and compiler writers can work together to fully 
exploit them. We believe that it is important that aggressive 
features for dynamic instruction scheduling be uncovered 
to the compiler for possible optimizations. 

In this paper, we present an important observation for su- 
perscalar processors with the aforementioned mechanisms: 
a significant number of program variables are "short-lived" 
in the sense that their whole live ranges occur entirely 
within the reorder buffer. Therefore, the values of these 
short-lived variables do not need to be written (commit- 
ted) back to the register file. We present experimental 
evidence which demonstrates that a significant portion of 
the values — often more than 90% — generated in pro- 
grams are produced by short-lived variables. In the current 
superscalar implementation, however, the values of these 
variables are conrniitted to the register file once they leave 
the reorder buffer. This implies that an unnecessary amount 
of hardware resources are used during the commit process. 
Furthermore, since the values of these short-lived variables 
are never obtained from the register file, why should we 
allocate them to locations in the register file in the first 
place? 

Based on these observations, we propose a solution 
which includes: (1) a compile-time analysis method to 
identify the short-lived variables, (2) a simple architecture 
extension to avoid the useless commit of the values pro- 
duced by short-lived variables, and (3) a register allocation 
scheme by which the compiler can avoid assigning the 
short-lived variables to the physical registers. 

We have organized this paper as follows; In Section 2, 
we describe the superscalar processor execution model to 
be used in this paper. Section 3 describes in more detail 
our observation about the useless conmiit of short-lived 
values. Section 4 describes the mechanism used to reduce 
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the number of useless commits. In Section 5, we describe 
our scheme for the allocation of the short-lived variables. 
Section 6 presents the experimental results. In Section 7, 
we briefly summarize the works from other authors that are 
related to our research. Finally, in Section 8. we summarize 
OUT achievements. 



2 The Superscalar Processor Execution 
Model 
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Figure 1 : Superscalar processor execution model 

Figure 1 shows the structure of a generic superscalar pro- 
cessor model that will be adopted as our execution model. 
This model has two important components: the instruction 
window and the reorder buffer. The instruction window 
serves as a pool of instructions from where the instructions 
that are ready to execute are issued to the functional units. 
The reorder buffer is a FIFO sUiicture which ensures that 
insb^ctions modify die register file in program order and 
provides the mechanism to support speculative execution 
and precise interrupts. Although in Figure 1 die reorder 
buffer and die instruction window are drawn as two sepa- 
rate elements, they could also be assumed to be joined, as 
is die case for the Register Update Unit [14]. 

A complete description of this model can be found in 
[10, 12]. However, let us emphasize some aspects that arc 
important for the understanding of this paper. Instructions 
enter the reorder buffer in program order at decode time, 
and their operands are searched for first in the reorder buffer 
and then in the register file. The destination registers are 
renamed at decode time by dynamically assigning them 
a tag that identifies them while they reside in the reorder 
buffer. Instructions are executed out-of-order and the val- 
ues calculated are written back to the reorder buffer. These 
values are not committed to the register file until the corre- 
sponding insuiictions reach the head of the reorder buffer. 



In order to support speculative execution, instructions that 
come after a mispredicted branch are marked so that they 
can be discarded once they reach the head of the buffer. 



3 Short-Lived Variables and Useless Com- 
mits 

3.1 Useless Commits: A Motivating Example 

One important observation of this paper is that a signifi- 
cant portion of the values generated by the functional units 
are used only while they reside inside die reorder buffer. 
As an example, consider the small loop extracted from the 
Tomcatv benchmark and reproduced in Figure 2(a). Figure 
2(b) shows the DLX [7] assembly code for die body of the 
loop produced with the dtxcc compiler. Figure 2(c) shows 
the live ranges for the different values generated and the 
respective register assignments. In this figure, small circles 
(o) denote definition points while cross signs ( x ) denote the 
points where die values die. Overlapped cross and circle 
signs (®) denote redefinition points. It can be seen tiiat, for 
all live ranges, once a new value is defined, it is last used a 
few insmictions later. If we count die length of a live range 
by the number of instructions between the producer and die 
last consumer, we can see diat the lengtii of the longest live 
range in this example is 14 instructions. If this code were 
to be run on a machine with a reorder buffer of 16 entries, 
all values produced could be consumed while they reside 
in the reorder buffer. If this were the case, the commit of 
the insuiictions to the register file would be useless because 
none of the values would ever be obtained from the register 
file. 

Anodier important point is diat nine* physical registers 
have been used for the allocation of the temporary variables 
used in die body of the loop. This is a waste of register 
names because the values stored in these registers are never 
being acquired from the register file. 

From the analysis of this example, two questions 
emerge: can we avoid the useless commits of instructions 
to the register file? Also, can we improve the register al- 
location process so Uiat register names are not assigned to 
values that do not require them? 

3.2 Experimental Observations 

We modified our simulation testbed to establish die per- 
centage of useless commits found during die execution of 
a set of benchmarks. In Table 1 , we present the percentage 
of useless commits detected when running each benchmark 
with different sizes of the reorder buffer. A description of 
die benchmarks used is given in Section 6. 

It can be seen that a large percentage of die insU-uctions 
committed to the register file are useless. The percentage 
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Cor (I a 1; 
XtlHU » 
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(a) C Program 



LS: 

Iw r3<0(r6) 

sill r4.r3.i2 

add r4,r4,r3 - 

slli r4.r4,«3 

add r4.r7,r4 

add r5,r3,l-l 

iaovi2€p £0,r5 

cvtiSd £4.£0 

Ihi rl, (LC0»16)ft0x£ffC 

addui rl,rl. (LCOftOxfCff) 

Id f6,0(rl) 

divd f4.f4.f6 

8d 8<r4) .£4 

add r3,r3.«l 

BW 0{r6) ,rl 

Iw r4.0(r6) 

addi r3.r0.i4 

sle rl, r4,r3 

bnex rl.IiS 

(b) Assembly code 



r4 15 » M » 



(c) Live Ranges 



Figure 2: Examples of short-live-range variables 

of useless commits increases with the size of the reorder 
buffer because there is a bigger chance that the last use 
of a value and its definition point reside in the reorder 
buffer at the same time. Even with a reorder buffer of 8 
entries the percentage of useless commits is veiy high (on 
average 89.56%). With a reorder buffer of 32 entries the 
percentages are even higher, on average 95.11%. These 
results suggest that all these useless commits constitute a 
significant waste of resources and allow for architecture 
and compiler optimizations. 

3.3 Problem Formulation 

ljeido,d\,d2 . . • dn be the definition points for a set of 
values vo, vi , V2 . . . Vn- Let Ui^, «», , u^j . . . u*^ be the set 



Benchmark 


Buffer Size 


8 


16 


32 


Alvinn 


85.80 


88.90 


89.89 


Bubble 


93.82 


95.93 


97.14 


U 


89.66 


98.81 


98.81 


L14 


91.65 


95.93 


97.08 


LSunroU 


89.54 


98.70 


98.70 


L14unroIl 


91.77 


95.87 


97.12 


Unpack 


92.32 


92.61 


93.33 


Quickrand 


81.81 


87.52 


88.19 


Tomcat 


95.95 


97.61 


97.78 


Whetstone 


83.29 


90.21 


93.04 


Average 


89.56 


94.21 


95.11 



Table 1 : Percentage of useless commits 



of last-use points for a value i;^ . We define the live range 
of a value Vi as the sequence of instructions in the interval 
[di,u,-^J, and the length of r<^., £(r<,), as the number of 
machine instructions in the longest path between di and 
Ui^ including di and m^. Assume we have a superscalar 
machine My like the one described in our execution model 
(Section 2), with a reorder buffer of length CU entries. 
We say that the commit of the value v» produced by the 
definition point to the register file is a useless commit if 
all the references to Vi are obtained from the reorder buffer 
rather than from the register file. We say a live range r^^. is 
short if it has a length that is smaller than or equal to the size 
of the reorder buffer, i.e., £(r<^ ) < CTl. Consequently, we 
call a variable x a short-lived variable if all the live ranges 
associated to x are short. Note that for an instruction at dk 
to be a useless commit, it is necessary that all the associated 
live ranges, r^^ for any x. be short 

Given these definitions, the problems to be studied in 
this paper can be stated as follows: 

• Problem 1 • Reduction of Useless Commits: Given 
a machine M with a reorder buffer of entries 
and a program P, we want to develop architecture 
mechanisms and compiler techniques to reduce the 
number of useless commits in M, while executing V. 

• Problem 2 - Allocation of short-lived variables: In 
conjunction with the solution for Problem 1 , we want 
to propose a register allocation scheme which ensures 
that the short-lived variables in V do not occupy phys- 
ical registers of the machine whenever possible. 

Solving Problem 1 will allow the architecture to reduce 
the' number of write ports to the register file without af- 
fecting the execution time of the program. The reduction 
of write ports is an important issue because it simplifies 
the structure of the data path of the processor [18, 10]. The 
complexity of implementation of the reorder buffer, the reg- 
ister file and the associated busses depends on the number 
of ports to the register file. The area complexity of a mul- 
tiported register file is roughly proportional to the square 
of the number of ports [3]. In fact, due to the complexity 
of the register file, the cycle length for many processors is 
determined by the access time to the register file. 

Solving Problem 2 will allow the compiler to utilize 
more efficiently the physical registers by using them exclu- 
sively for the allocation of variables with long live ranges. 
The effective utilization of the registers is a very impor- 
tant issue since any optimization that tries to increase ILP 
will also increase register pressure. It is necessary to find 
mechanisms to reduce the register pressure created by these 
optimizations and utilize as efficiently as possible the reg- 
ister names provided. 

3.4 Solution Strategy 

To solve Problem 1 we propose to provide the archi- 
tecture with specific information so that, at commit time, 
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it can decide whether a value should be committed to the 
register file or just discarded. This information should be 
collected by the compiler by analyzing the characteristics 
of the live ranges of the variables, and provided to the ar- 
chitecture through the instruction set. Note that only the 
compiler can detect whether the use of a value is the last 
one or not. Thus, it is the responsibility of the compiler 
to flag the instructions that are going to be discarded at 
commit time. 

To solve Problem 2, we propose to modify the register 
allocation process, so that variables whose live ranges are 
not committed to the register file are not assigned to phys- 
ical registers. We maintain that these variables should be 
assigned to and stored in the reorder buffer instead of the 
register file. Then, the reorder buffer will be considered an 
extension of the register file in which the values of short live 
ranges will be temporarily stored before they are discarded 
at commit time. 

3.5 Issues 

To be able to exploit the occurrence of the short-lived 
variables, we need to solve 3 main issues: 1 ) the compiler's 
lack of knowledge about which instructions are present in 
the reorder buffer at any given point, 2) the detection of 
useless commits in the presence of the speculative execu- 
tion of instructions, and 3) the need to provide support for 
precise interrupts. 

The first problem is that, with the current implementa- 
tion of the reorder buffer, an instruction can be committed 
to the register file as soon as it reaches the head of the 
reorder buffer without waiting for the last use of the value 
to enter the buffer. The second problem is tiiat after a def- 
inition point has entered die reorder buffer, one or several 
branches can be predicted before the last use of the value 
enters the reorder buffer. Yet, even after tiie last use has 
entered, it is not safe to say Uiat die definition point can be 
discarded once it arrives to the head of the reorder buffer 
because some of the branches in the middle could have 
been mispredicted. We will discuss the solutions to these 
issues in Sections 4.1 and 4.2. 

The last issue is related to die need to provide precise 
interrupts [15, 9]. The problem resides in the recoverabil- 
ity of the processor state after handling the interrupt. If 
we discard the value produced by the definition point of a 
short-lived variable, and an instruction lying between the 
definition point and the last use point of its live range causes 
an interrupt, then the last use of the value will not be able 
to find tills value after the interrupt has been handled. In 
order to solve this problem, we propose that at die moment 
of handling the interrupt, not only the state of die register 
file and Uie program counter should be saved, but also the 
state of die reorder buffer should be saved. In this way 
we guarantee that die last uses of discarded variables will 
not have to search for the values in the register file since 
the forwarding mechanism put them in the corresponding 



entries in the reorder buffer before the interrupt occurred. 
The process of saving die state of die reorder buffer can be 
expensive given that the size of die reorder buffer can be 
large. However, since interrupts do not occur frequendy 
(around 1 interrupt every 5000 instructions [9]), the per- 
formance penalty of saving the state of the reorder buffer 
should bQ very small. Also, as we will see in Section 4.2, 
this mechanism can be further simplified. 

4 Reduction of Useless Commits 

4.1 Detecting Useless Conunits 

As suggested in our solution strategy in Section 3.4, 
the compiler collects information about the live ranges and 
communicates this information to the processor through 
die instruction set Hence, the compiler decides which 
values should be discarded at commit time and tags these 
values. In addition, the architecture provides a mechanism 
to ensure that the whole live range of a tagged value will 
occur inside the reorder buffer. This can be implemented 
using two different schemes: 

4.1*1 Schenne 1: Marking the last use of a value 

In this scheme, die compiler is responsible for informing 
die architecture which of all the uses of a value is the 
last one. When the last use enters the reorder buffer an 
associative search is performed in the reorder buffer and 
the definition point is marked so that when it arrives at the 
head of the reorder buffer it can be discarded. This should 
not increase the time required to enter an instruction into the 
reorder buffer since the mechanism defined in the execution 
model is already performing an associative search to find 
die instruction that is defining die value. 

This mechanism is exemplified in Figure 3. This figure 
shows a fragment of assembly code ttiat has been annotated 
by die compiler with ampersand signs to indicate which 
values can be discarded at compile time and to flag the 
corresponding last uses of these values. Thus, for example, 
die value of r3 defined in instruction (2) can be discarded 
at compile time and the last use of this value is found in 
instruction (3). The value of r3 in instruction (3) can be 
discarded at commit time and its last use is found in instruc- 
tion (5). On die odier hand, the values of r 5 in instruction 
(1) and of r4 in instruction (4) must be committed to die 
register file. 

(1) add r5,r0.r3 

(2) sill &r3.r4,t2 

(3) add &r3,&r3,r4 

(4) slli r4.r3,*3 

Rgure 3: Martung the last use of a value 
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Special care has to be taken by the compiler so that 
the use of this mechanism does not produce stalls in the 
decode stage. If the length of the reorder buffer is CTl 
and the decode bandwidth of the processor is VB, then the 
length of the live ranges chosen by the compiler must not 
exceed CJl - VB. In this way. we avoid the case where 
instructions cannot enter the reorder buffer because another 
instruction is at the head waiting for Che last use to enter the 
buffer and stopping the conunit of other instructions. 

4.1.2 Scheme 2: Keeping a minimum number of in- 
structions in the reorder buffer 

In this scheme, an instruction cannot be committed unless 
there is a minimum number of instructions in the reorder 
buffer. In this way, the compiler can be sure that if two 
instructions are separated by a number of instructions that 
is less than the minimum number of instructions kept in 
the reorder buffer, the two instructions are going to be 
simultaneously present in the reorder buffer. Here again, 
special care has to be taken when choosing the minimum 
number of instructions to be kept in the reorder buffer in 
order to avoid decode stalls. The minimum number of 
insUTJCtions MCU must be set to (£7^ - VB). That is, 
MCJl will be an architectural parameter which depends 
on the reorder buffer size CV. and the decode bandwidth 
VS. Knowing MCJl, the compiler will be able to decide 
which live ranges will completely occur inside the reorder 
buffer and mark them, so the architecture can safely discard 
the associated value at commit time. 

(1) add r5,r0,r3 

(2) slli &r3.r4.t2 

(3) add &r3,r3,r4 

(4) slli r4,r3,«3 

(5) add <ir6.r4,r3 

(6) addi brl.rS.tS 

Figure 4: Keeping a minimum number of instructions In the 
reorder buffer . 

An advantage of this mechanism is that the compiler 
does not need to flag the last use of a value to be discarded. 
Only the definition point has to be flagged. This is illus- 
trated in Figure 4 in which a fragment of assembly code 
annotated with the information of which values should be 
discarded at conmiit time is shown. As it can be seen, 
the compiler only needs to mark the values that can be 
discarded at commit time. In this example, the values pro- 
duced by instructions (2), (3), (5) and (6) can be discarded 
instead of committed to the register file. 

These two schemes are equivalent in terms of effective- 
ness. The selection of the mechanism will depend, then, 
on the complexity of the implementation. As mentioned 
before, Scheme 2 has the advantage that only the definition 
points need to be marked by the compiler. This implies a 
smaller change in the instruction format and, depending on 
the instruction set, could imply that object code compatibil- 



ity could be preserved. On the other hand, the implementa- 
tion of Scheme 2 could be more difficult in some machines 
particularly in the presence of branch prediction. 

4.2 Dealing with Instruction Speculation 

As we showed in Section 3.5, the problem of detecting 
useless conunits at compile time is more difficult when 
we consider the speculative execution of instructions. The 
problem is that it is not safe to discard a definition point 
even if the last use is also present in the reorder buffer 
because the last use could be speculatively executing. 

After considering a difficult hardware solution to this 
problem, we decided that the best way to get around this 
problem was to simply avoid it. We decided to consider 
only short-lived variables whose definition and last use 
points are found in tiie same basic block. The intuition be- 
hind this idea is that, since the live ranges we are consider- 
ing are short, there is a high probability that their definition 
and last use points are in the same basic block. In general, 
many of these short live ranges are produced as a conse- 
quence of the use of temporary variables by the compiler. 
Most of the time, these variables introduced by the com- 
piler are used only inside a basic block. In order to verify 
this observation, we modified our simulator to count the 
number of useless commits that are caused by live ranges 
that do not cross the basic block boundaries. The results 
of our measurements for different reorder buffer sizes are 
presented in Table 2. 



Benchmark 


Buffer Size 


8 


16 


32 


Alvinn 


85.80 


89.35 


89.35 


Bubble 


93.83 


95.90 


95.92 


L8 


89.66 


98.81 


98.81 


L14 


91.26 


95.16 


95.16 


LSunroll 


89.54 


98.70 


98.70 


L14unroll 


91.39 


94.85 


94.85 


Unpack 


92.31 


92,50 


92.64 


Quickrand 


81.37 


84.11 


84.50 


Tomcat 


96.31 


97.45 


97.57 


Whetstone 


82.82 


89.26 


89.26 


Average 


89.43 


93.61 


93.68 



Table 2: Percentage of useless commits produced by live 
ranges that do not cross basic block boundaries 

Comparing these results with the ones presented in Ta- 
ble 1 , it can be seen that most of the short live ranges do not 
cross the basic block boundaries. Even for a reorder buffer 
of 32 entries, the difference of tfie measurements presented 
in Tables 1 and 2 for a particular benchmark is at most 4%. 
The differences arc ftmhcr reduced when we consider the 
measurements for reorder buffers of 8 and 16 entries. This 
small difference confirms that this scheme can be used, 
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without a significant loss of precision, to detect the useless 
commits, thus avoiding in a simple way the problem posed 
by the speculative execution of instructions. 

Another advantage of the use of this scheme is related 
to the recoverability of the interrupts. As we explained 
in Section 3.5, in order to make an Interrupt recoverable 
under our scheme, it is necessary to save the state of the 
whole reorder buffer. An improvement can be obtained 
if we consider that the short live ranges to be discarded 
do not cross the basic block boundaries. In this case, the 
values discarded will only be required by the instructions 
between the faulting instruction and the next instruction in 
the reorder buffer that changes the control flow. i.e.. by the 
instructions that are in the same block of the instruction 
that produced the fault. Thus, it is not necessary to save the 
status of the whole reorder buffer, but only the status of the 
entries from the head of the reorder buffer to the next jump 
or branch instruction. Since jump and branch instructions 
constitute around 13% of the instruction mix [7]. we will 
be, in general, saving less than eight entries of the reorder 
buffer each time an interrupt occurs. 



4.3 Compiler Analysis 



Now that we have selected the hardware mechanism 
and have simplified the problem in such a way that we 
can exactly map short live ranges to useless commits, we 
need to design the compiler analysis to find out which live 
ranges are going to be tagged so that the values produced 
are discarded at commit time. 

This analysis, which we call the short-live-range anal- 
ysis, must perform the following tasks: 1) Find the length 
of the longest live range of each variable; 2) Detect vari- 
ables whose live ranges cross basic block boundaries; 3) 
Based on the previous information, on the size of the re- 
order buffer CH, and on the processor's decode bandwidth 
VB, find the variables that correspond to our definition of 
a short-lived variable. 

The analysis is carried out on the LAST (Low level Ab- 
sU-act Syntax Tree) representation of the McCAT compiler 
[6]. It performs a backwards walk over the tree keeping 
track of the definition and last-use points of each live range 
and the distance between these points. After the analysis is 
performed we obtain, for every variable in the routine, the 
length of its longest live range. With this information, and 
the knowledge of the length of the reorder buffer CTZ and 
the decode bandwidth VB, the analysis can decide which 
variables are short-lived and pass this information to the 
code generator. The compiler can produce the code with 
the flagged live ranges so that the values generated by these 
live ranges can be discarded at commit time. 



5 Allocation of Short-Lived Variables 

Up to now, we have only discussed how to modify the 
architecture so that the values produced by short-lived vari- 
ables are discarded at commit time. However, a traditional 
register allocator would continue to assign these variables 
to physical registers even though the associated values will 
never be committed to the register file. Hence, our idea is to 
expose the reorder buffer to the compiler as an extension of 
the programmable registers for storing short-lived values. 
We propose to use the space in the reorder buffer as addi- 
donal registers which we call symbolic registers. There are 
as many symbolic registers as entries in the reorder buffer. 
However, a symbolic register is not tied to any particu- 
lar location in the reorder buffer. For example, if a value 
is assigned to the symbolic register two (sr2), that does 
not mean the value will be stored in the second entry of 
the reorder buffer. The actual association between a sym- 
bolic register and a reorder buffer entry is done at runtime. 
When the instruction defining the value of the symbolic 
register enters the reorder buffer, the renaming mechanism 
renames the symbolic register and assigns an entry in the 
reorder buffer to store the value being produced. 

The problem now is to modify the compiler to make an 
efficient use of the symbolic registers. To achieve this, we 
propose a register allocation scheme that is performed in 
four steps: 1) Short-live-range analysis; 2) Allocation of 
short-lived variables: 3) Modified Chaitin-like allocation 
for remaining variables; and 4) Introduction of spill code. 
These steps are depicted in Figure 5. As it can be seen, we 
are adding two steps to the traditional Chaitin-like alloca- 
tion process [4, 2] to allocate the short-lived variables first. 
As shown In the figure, the whole allocation process has to 
be repeated after the introduction of spill code. 

In the following subsections, we will explain, in more 
detail, the steps involved in the proposed allocation scheme. 

5.1 Allocation of Short-Lived Variables 

The first step is to perform the short-live-range analysis, 
as we described in Section 4.3, to find out which variables 
can be allocated to the symbolic registers. The second 
step is to assign the symbolic registers to these short-lived 
variables. Since the live ranges of these variables do not 
cross the basic block boundaries, they can be allocated in 
linear time using a simplified version of the algorithm for 
register allocation at the basic block level presented in [I]. 

Using this algorithm, independent live ranges that be- 
long to the same variable can be allocated to different regis- 
ters. Also, since the number of symbolic registers available 
is equal to the number of entries in the reorder buffer, and 
since the length of each live range does not exceed the 
length of the reorder buffer (the short-live-range analysis 
ensures this is true), the number of symbolic registers is al- 
ways enough to allocate all the shon-lived variables without 
requiring the introduction of spill code. 
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Rgure 5: Modified register allocation for short-lived variables 



In Figure 6, we give an example of how the code 
looks when the variables are allocated using the traditional 
Chaitin-like allocation scheme (Figure 6(b)). compared to 
the code produced when we use our proposed allocation 
scheme (Figure 6(c)). Note that our scheme uses three 
symbolic registers and two physical registers compared to 
the five physical registers used by the traditional allocation 
scheme'. 



ti 

t2 
t3 
t4 
tl 
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t3 

ts 

c 

d 



= 8 * 
» t2 
« tl 
- &b; 
• B * j! 
t2 * ^: 



4; 
t3f 



t3; 



*t4; 

*t5; 



add r6«r30,t-36 
slli r3.r5,i3 
Bddi r3.r3.»4 
add rS.r6,r3 
add r6,r30,t-40 
Blli r3,r4.t3 
addl r3.r3,»4 
add r4 , r6 , r3 
Iw r8,0(r5) 
Iw r3.0(r4} 

(b) Code pioduced a/ter 
Chaitin-lUce allocation 



add srl.r30.l-36 
slli sr2.r5.l3 
addi sr2,sr2,i4 
add 8r2,srl.sr2 
add srl,r30,#-4O 
slli sr3,r4,«3 
addl sr3.sr3,#4 
add srl.srl.srS 
Iw r4.0(sr2) 
Iw rS.Otsrl) 

(c) After sepaiftte allocation 
for short-lived variables 



(a) Program 
fragment 

Figure 6: An example of the code produced for the two 
allocation schemes 

5.2 Allocation of the Long-Lived Variables 

After all the short-lived variables are allocated, the next 
step is to allocate the remaining variables using Giaitin's 
allocator with the Briggs improvement [4, 2]. The advan- 
tage of our scheme at this point is that, since many of the 
variables have already been allocated in the previous step, 
the size of the interference graph is smaller than what it 
would be for the traditional allocator, thus simplifying the 
problem. Therefore, fewer variables are competing for the 
physical registers which means a decrease in die amount of 
spill code required. Yet, it is still possible that during the se- 
lection of the colors for the intoference graph, the Chaitin 
allocator decides to spill some variables to memory thus 
requiring the introducdon of spill code. 

5.3 Introduction of Spill Code 

When introducing spill code, the register allocator in- 
serts a load before each use and a store after each definition 
for each variable being spilled. The introducdon of these 
load/store instructions has two effects on our mechanism: 



1) The variables that arc spilled now become short-lived 
variables. 2) The introduction of loads and stores may 
cause some short-lived variables to become long-lived. 

These two effects can be better understood by examin- 
ing the example presented in Figure 7. Figure 7(a) presents 
a fragment of a program together with the representation 
of the corresponding live ranges before the spill code is 
introduced. The gray boxes represent zones where the reg- 
ister pressure is assumed to be high enough to require the 
introduction of spill code^. In the example, x is not short- 
lived and has several uses, while w and u are short-lived 
variables. For the purposes of our example, we are going 
to assume that the length of the live range of u; is the max- 
imum length for w to be considered short-lived. Let us 
assume that, since the register pressure is high, the register 
allocator selects x to be spilled, and let us examine the ef- 
fect of introducing spill code for this variable, as depicted 
in Figure 7(b). The first effect is that since x was spilled, 
its live range is now composed of several small live ranges 
causing x to become a short-lived variable that can be allo- 
cated using symbolic registers. This is an advantage of our 
scheme over Chaitin's allocator which repeats the whole al- 
location process again because spilled variables continue to 
interfere with the other variables in the interference graph. 



: 




x = z: 
store x; 



(a) Before spill code 




(b) After spill code 



Figure 7: Effect of spill code on the allocation of short-lived 
variables 

The second effect of the introduction of spill code is that 



^We do not count r30 here since in DLX this register is reserved to 
store the value of the frame pointer 



^We assume that some registers are occupied by other program vari- 
ables not shown in the figure. 
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since the length of the live range for to was on the limit of 
being considered short, and since some instructions were 
introduced for the spill code of x, then the live range for w 
is not short anymore, and w has to be allocated using the 
physical registers. This forces the repetition of the whole 
process to check if anymore spill code is required for the 
variables that interfere with w. We have observed, though, 
that this does not happen too often and that our process 
converges faster than in the tradidonal Chaitin allocation. 
Fmally, note that despite the fact that the live range for u 
is longer now, u is still a short-lived variable and can still 
be allocated using symbolic registers. This implies that no 
additional spill code is going to be introduced in this zone 
with high register pressure. 

6 Experimental Results 

All analyses and experiments were carried out using the 
McCAT testbed [6, 12]. For our experiments, we have 
used 10 benchmarks which are briefly described in T^le 3. 
We included some integer kernels taken from non scientific 
applications, some floating point kernels from scientific 
code and some complete floating point scientific applica- 
tions. We believe that although the sample of benchmarks 
is small, it is representative of a wide set of applications. 



Benchmark 


Description 


Alvinn 


Neural network to control an 
autonomous vehicle - SPEC92 


Bubble 


Recursive bubble sort 


L8 


Loop 8 of the Livermoore loops 


L14 


Loop 14 of the Livermoore loops 


LSunroU 


Loop 8 unrolled twice 


Ll4unroll 


Loop t4 unrolled twice 


Linpack 


Kernel routines from the 
"LINPACK" linear algebra package 


Quiclcrand 


Recursive quicksort 


Tomcat 


Mesh generation - SPEC 92 


Whetstone 


Floating point intensive 
synthetic benchmark 



Table 3: Benchmarks 



6.1 Base Model 

All experiments were performed by simulating the be- 
havior of the execution model described in Section 2. We 
instantiated this model by specifying the values of the dif- 
ferent parameters as shown in Table 4. The processor 
resulting from this specification is our base model for the 
experiments to be carried out. Some of the parameters 
of tiic base model, like tiie decode bandwidtii, the num- 
ber of memory accesses per cycle and the memory latency, 
were selected according to real values found in some re- 



cent superscalar processor designs. The base model uses a 
reorder buffer size of 16 entries and assumes 4 write ports 
per register file. The different measurements are obtained 
by varying some parameters of the base model, e.g.. tiie 
reorder buffer size between 8. 16 and 32 entries, and tiie 
number of register write ports per register file. In such 
cases, tiic sizes of die instruction dispatch window and the 
load and store buffers are always kept equal to die size of 
die reorder buffer. For simplicity, we assume that the base 
model and its variations have a perfect cache, tiiat we have 
enough functional units (five of each type) to execute die 
operations that are not related to memory accesses and that 
die latency of these operations is one cycle. 



Parameter 


Value 


Instmction queue 


16instmctions 


Decode bandwidth 


4 insu*. per cycle 


Reorder buffer 


16 entries 


Memory latency 


2 cycles 


Memory accesses 


1 per cycle 


Address resolution functional units 


1 


Other functional units 


5 of each type 


Latency of other functional units 


1 cycle 


Write ports per register file 


4 



Table 4: Configuration parameters for the base model 



6.2 Summary of Results 

The major results of our experiments are: 

• The short-live-range analysis can be successfully used 
to avoid the useless commit of instructions to the reg- 
ister files. The proposed analysis captures most of die 
short-lived variables: on the average, close to 90% 
of all variables are detected to be short-lived when 
we assume a reorder buffer with 16 entries, and more 
than 90% when the reorder buffer size is increased to 
32. The combined architecture and compiler scheme 
can eliminate die majority of die useless writes to the 
register files: on die average 87% for die base model 
and close to 90% when reorder buffer size is increased 
to 32. 

• The mechanism devised to avoid the.useless conunits 
of instructions can be used to reduce die number of 
write ports to the register files without affecting per- 
formance. In fact, using this mechanism we could 
reduce the number of write ports down to one and 
obtain a loss on performance of only one percent 

• The proposed method for allocation of short-lived 
variables can decrease the amount of spill code needed 
thus improving execution time. When the register 
pressure is high (only 4 registers are effectively avail- 
able) the improvement exceeds 22% for a reorder 
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buffer of size 16, and 26% when the reorder, buffer 
size is increased to 32. 

We will further elaborate on these results in the following 
three sections. 

6.3 The Effect of Short-live-range Analysis and 
Architecture Support for Useless Commit 
Elimination 

The effectiveness of the short-live-range compiler anal- 
ysis (explained in Section 4.3) and of the hardware mech- 
anisms that allow the elimination of the useless writes to 
the register file (explained in Section 4,1) is illustrated in 
Table 5. In this table are the measurements of the effec- 
tiveness of our combined hardware/software mechanism 
for different sizes of the reorder buffer. For each size, we 
present the percentage of variables that were detected by 
the compiler to be short-lived variables, and the percentage 
of writes that were discarded at run time. It can be seen, 
that even for a small reorder buffer (of size 8), on the av- 
erage more than 80% of the variables used at the low level 
representation of the program are detected as short-lived 
variables. This is caused, as explained before, by the large 
number of temporary variables introduced by the compiler. 
Most of these variables, plus the ones that are spilled to 
memory by the register allocator, are successfully captured 
by our compiler analysis: on the average close to 90% 
(89.34) when the reorder buffer size is 16 (base model), 
and 80. 1 3% and 9 1 .92% when the reorder buffer sizes are 
8 and 32 respectively. 

Furthermore, the proposed architecture mechanism can 
make use of the information provided by the compiler and 
eliminate a great majority of useless writes to the register 
files. The reduction on the average is 88% (87.98) for the 
base model, and is 76.34% and 89.71% when the reorder 
buffer sizes are 8 and 32 respectively. It can be seen that 
in some cases the percentage of discarded writes is very 
high, more than 98%. On the other hand, the lowest values 
are still considerably high. For the base model, the lowest 
percentage is 76%. Moreover, if we compare the results 
of this table to the results presented in Table 1, we can see 
that our analysis is able to detect a great majority of the 
useless commits. For reorder buffers of sizes 16 and 32, 
the difference is less than 7%. For a reorder buffer with 8 
entries, the difference is less than 14%. 

6.4 The Efifect of Reducing the Number of Ports 
to the Register File 

Since the percentage of commits that can be discarded 
is large, we decided to measure the loss of performance 
of the proposed (optimized) model when the number of 
write ports per register file is restricted, and compare it to 
the loss of performance for the base model under the same 
restriction. The results of the comparisons are tabulated 



in Table 6. The left side of Table 6 shows the relative 
performance obtained by varying the number of register 
write ports when the compiler and architecture optimiza- 
tion proposed in this paper is not applied. We report the 
performance of variations of the base model when the num- 
ber of write ports to the register files is restricted to 1 , 2 or 3 
ports per register file compared (in normalized form) to the 
performance of the base model when the number of ports is 
4. It can be seen.that the restrictions on the number of ports 
to the register file can seriously affect the performance of 
the base model. Using, for example, only one port per reg- 
ister file can degrade the performance of the base model by 
55%. If we increase the number of ports to two per register 
file we still degrade performance by 18%. 

We applied the proposed optimization to the base model 
and performed the same measurements. The results, on the 
right side of Table 6, show that the loss in performance is 
very small, as expected. Around 1% when using only one 
write port per register file. 

6.5 Efifect of the Allocation of Short-Lived Vari- 
ables 

Table 7 shows the improvement obtained in the overall 
execution time of the benchmarks by using the short-lived 
variables allocation method explained in Section 5. To 
show the effectiveness of the method, we vary the num- 
ber of registers available for the register allocation process 
(4, 8 and 16), and the size of the reorder buffer (8, 16 
and 32) from the base model. The performance improve- 
ment is calculated with the formula (cycles( traditional) - 
cycles(proposed))/cycles{traditionai}. Where traditional 
refers to the Chaitin like allocation method and proposed 
refers to our improved allocation scheme. 

It can be seen that the higher the register pressure, tiie 
higher the improvement obtained by our method. When 
the register pressure is high (only 4 registers are available), 
the improvement is significant: over 22% (22.35%) for a 
reorder buffer of size 1 6, and 1 5.96% and 26.43% when the 
reorder buffer size is 8 and 32 respectively. It can also be 
seen that for a given level of register pressure (number of 
registers available) the improvement that can be obtained 
depends on the size of the reorder buffer. The reason for this 
is tiiat with larger reorder buffers there are better chances 
to find more short-lived variables and, therefore, further 
reduce die register pressure. 

It is important to note that all the measurements assume 
a perfect cache and that we use large load/store buffers. 
The improvements obtained by our method would be even 
greater without the use of these features. 

7 Related Work 

In [14], Pleszkun and Sohi remark upon the occurrence 
of the useless commit of instructions to the register file 
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Benchmark 


Reorder Buffer 


8 


16 


32 


Short 
Variables 


Discarded 
Writes 


Short 
Variables 


Discarded 
Writes 


Short 
Variables 


Discarded 
Writes 


Alviiin 


75.33 


69.38 


84.44 


88.13 


86.44 


88,47 


Bubble 


81.25 


79,56 


89.58 


89.76 


91.67 


91.81 


L8 


73.15 


72.04 


89.49 


96.06 


94.16 


98.80 


L14 


83.33 


83.95 


88.33 


88.37 


91.67 


90.78 


LSunroIl 


81.37 


70.90 


95.24 


95.60 


96.70 


98.34 


L14unroU 


89.35 


83.97 


92.73 


88.41 


94.29 


90.80 


Unpack 


80.20 


84.37 


89,93 


90.88 


94.14 


91.46 


Quickrand 


76.60 


71.73 


80.85 


76.61 


80.85 


76.61 


Tomcat 


79.05 


80.26 


91.38 


88.17 


94.80 


89.99 


Whetstone 


81.62 


67.27 


91.39 


77,76 


94.49 


80.00 


Average 


80.13 


76.34 


89.34 


87.98 


91.92 


89.71 



Table 5: EffecUveness of the short-live-range analysis and the architecture support for reducing useless commits 

are dead soon after they have been created, i.e., between 
30-40 instructions later. They also observe that, by using 
a mechanism to buffer 30 or more instructions, at least 
80% of the writes to the register file are unnecessary. Our 
experimental results reported in Section 3.2 and Section 6 
were derived independently. The observation that most of 
the short-lived variables have live ranges within a basic 
block is new. Also, our solution strategy is novel and can 
effectively work in the presence of speculative execution. 

Fmally, in [8], Hoogerbnigge and Corporaal study the 
register file port requirements of Transport Triggered Ar- 
chitectures (TTA). The researchers show they can eliminate 
65% of the write traffic to the register file by forwarding 
values directly between functional units. Our scheme can 
eliminate a larger percentage of writes to the register file be- 
cause of the buffering of instructions in the reorder buffer. 
This buffering allows the forwarding of values between in- 
structions that are not as close together as it is required in 
the TTA forwarding mechanism. 

We are not aware of any research that explicitly shows 
how to modify the register allocator so as not to assign 
short-lived variables to physical registers. 



Benchmark 


Base Model 


Optimized 


Write Ports 


Write Ports 


1 


2 


3 


I 


2 


3 


Alvinn 


0.46 


0.82 


0.97 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


Bubble 


0.38 


0.74 


0.94 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


U 


0.34 


0.69 


0.97 


l.OO 


1.00 


1.00 


U4 


0.44 


0.85 


1.00 


0.96 


1.00 


1.00 


L8unroll 


0.34- 


0.68. 


0.96 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


LHunroU 


0.44 


0.87 


1.00 


0.96 


1.00 


1.00 


Linpack 


0.45 


0.86 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


Quickrand 


0.66 


0.95 


1.00 


1.00 


1,00 


1.00 


Tomcat 


0.43 


0.80 


0.99 


0.99 


1.00 


1.00 


Whetstone 


0.55 


0.96 


1.00 


0.99 


1.00 


1.00 


Average 


0.45 


0.82 


0.98 


0.99 


1.00 


1.00 



Table 6: Perfomiance effect of the number of write ports 

when using state maintenance mechanisms like the reorder 
buffer or the Register Update Unit - RUU. Based on this, 
they suggest that the number of write ports to the register file 
could be reduced without affecting performance. However, 
they do not perform any experiments on these observations. 

In [13], Pleszkun et al. propose exposing the structure 
of the reorder buffer to the compiler to improve the perfor- 
mance of the processor. In this way, their compiler is able 
to improve the scheduling of the instructions and provide 
speculative execution. The authors also propose to keep the 
number of insUiictions in the reorder buffer constant and to 
handle the interruptions by saving the state of the reorder 
buffer. Our work has been influenced by theirs, but our 
objectives are different. Their work does not make explicit 
use of the renaming capabilities of the reorder buffer. 

In [5]. Franklin and Sohi make an analysis of the 
characteristics of the communication between instructions 
through registers. They conclude that many of the values 
generated are used only once and that most of the values 



8 Conclusions 

In this paper we have seen that by allowing the compiler 
to access the different resources used by the architecture, 
the implementation of some features in hardware can be 
simplified and a better utilization of the provided resources 
can be obtained. In particular, we have demonstrated how 
compiler and architecture techniques can be combined to 
take advantage of the fact that many program variables arc 
short-lived. Our implementation and experimental results, 
have provided evidence that the proposed optimizations can 
be effective and may lead to significant performance im- 
provements with relatively few architectural modifications. 
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Benchmark 


Number of registers 


4 


8 


16 


Reorder Buffer 


Reorder Buffer 


Reorder Buffer 


8 




32 


8 


16 


32 


8 


16 


32 


Alvinn 


21.56 


16.81 


15.44 


0.33 


0.22 


0.60 


0.00 


0.01 


0.01 


Bubble 


11.00 


19.42 


30.52 


004 


0.06 


0.04 


0.04 


0.06 


0.04 


L8 


15.50 


28.24 


31.97 


5.18 


6.48 


6.52 


0.03 


0.05 


0.07 


L14 


14.83 


20.51 


25.65 


3.31 


0.11 


6.84 


2.18 


2.16 


2.72 


LSunroll 


25.68 


36.57 


42.01 


5.27 


9.11 


11.23 


0.65 


1.63 


2,00 


L14unroU 


20.60 


27.76 


26.70 


5,89 


9.34 


16.57 


6.43 


6.30 


4.88 


Unpack 


12.92 


15.30 


27.08 


0.15 


1.80 


1.11 


0.70 


1,58 


1.67 


Quickrand 


15.89 


26.94 


32.50 


0.23 


3.59 


5.56 


0.00 


2.26 


4.17 


Tomcat 


11.81 


16.15 


14.69 


3.35 


8.32 


7.63 


1.73 


3.41 


4,07 


Whetstone 


9.76 


15.83 


17.73 


5.27 


13.10 


14.29 


7.64 


16.20 


15.88 


1 Average 


1 15.96 


22.35 


26.43 


190 


5.21 


7.04 


1.94 


3.37 


3.55 



Table 7: Percentage of improvement obtained by allocation of short-lived variables 
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